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XVIII. — On the Excavation of a laraje raised Stone Circle or Barrow near the 
Village of Wurreegaon, one mile from the Military Station of Kamptee, 
Central Provinces of India. By Major George Qodfbey Peaese, 
Royal Artillery. July 1867. 

[This paper, taken as read January 23rd, was read at a subsequent Meeting.] 

Nagpore is the capital of the Central Provinces of India. It is 
situated in the midst of a rich plain ; and scattered thickly about 
that plain are the attestations of a high state of ancient civiliza- 
tion, often Budhist. In the very midst of the civil station are 
prehistoric remains, the barrows and kistvaens of that early 
race of man, vestiges of whom are found in so many far sepa- 
rated parts of the world. These remains are scattered westward 
from Nagpore for seven miles, to Hingnah, formerly a military 
station. The barrows in the Hingnah Plain are countless : one 
gazes on them in mute astonishment ; but to an Englishman they 
are very interesting. They are similar to the barrows on Salis- 
bury Plain, around Stonehenge ; and, to add to the singularity 
of the coincidence, in the midst of the Hingnah Plain stands 
a large conical hill — so large, so natural-looking that the idea 
had never struck any one that it could possibly be artificial. 
It was in the early part of 1867, whilst gazing at the barrows 
surrounding this hill, that the idea was impressed on me that it 
was artificial. I had then never read the work of the Rev. E. 
Duke, viz. ' The Druidical Temples of the County of Wilts,' and 
T had no recollection of the hill of Silbury near Abury. I here 
produce the sketch of the hill of Silbury in this book of the Rev. 
E. Duke ; and therefrom you may draw a just conception of the 
hill of Hingnah. I made no measurements of that hill ; but I 
should say it was three-fourths of a mile in cu'cumference, and 
180 feet high. After I felt convinced that the hill of Hingnah 
was artificial, I mentioned my surmise to the natives of the 
country. At first they evidently discredited the possibility; 
they subsequently, in many instances, changed their opinion. 
When I went to Nagpore I mentioned my opinion of the Hing- 
nah hill being artificial to my friends Messrs. Alfred Lyall and 
Henry Rivett Camac, both of the Bengal Civil Service. The 
latter could not conceive the possibility of its being correct ; the 
former, after much consideration, allowed that it must be cor- 
rect, as the geological formation of the Hingnah Hill was pecu- 
liar, and differed in every way from all the other hills in the 
surrounding country. Now, after much consideration of the 
subject, after having read this book of the Rev. E. Duke, after 
having seen the prehistoric remains on Salisbury Plain, I feel 
satisfied that there can be no doubt that the hill of Hingnah 
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stood to the people of the Nagpore barrows in the same light, 
and for the same use and purpose, as did the hill of Silbury to 
the ancient inhabitants of Wiltshire. 

I have mentioned this subject of the Hingnah Hill and the 
prehistoric remains thereabout to my father. Dr. George Pearse, 
Honorary Physician to the Queen, and late Inspector-General, 
Medical Department of the Madras Army; and he, who was 
quartered with his regiment at Kamptee nearly forty years since, 
adds a further subject of interest regarding these ancient re- 
mains to us Englishmen ; for he tells me that once, when shoot- 
ing some miles north-east of Kamptee, he came across some 
large monohthic remains which greatly astonished him and his 
friend Colonel Hadfield, and which appeared to them of the 
Stonehenge class ; but neither had ever seen that place. I never 
whilst quartered at Kamptee heard of these antiquities ; but no 
doubt this paper will on its reaching Nagpore cause some one 
there to interest himself in the subject, and to let us know more 
about it by-and-by. The Rev. E. Duke mentions that the hill 
of Silbury is sixteen miles from Stonehenge; by my father's 
account that must be about the distance of the antiquities he 
saw from the hill of Hingnah. It would, indeed, be very in- 
teresting if finally it should be found that in Central India and 
in Wiltshire prehistoric man had the same funereal barrows, 
surrounding huge artificial hills, some miles away from these 
monolithic remains. 

At Nagpore there is a museum. There is also a Scientific, 
Literary, and Antiquarian Society ; its secretary is Mr. Henry 
Rivett-Carnac, who is in correspondence with Sir John Lubbock 
and many other savants on prehistoric subjects. For many years 
past, excavations have been made of the barrows of the country. 
They were made first of all by Mr. Hyslop, a learned Scotch 
missionary, now dead. Mr. Rivett-Camac has of late years 
excavated a good many. The articles they have brought to light 
ai'e for the most part in the Nagpore Museum. They are pieces 
of broken pottery, small stone watering-troughs, and utensils 
for varied use of iron and steel ; no bone, horn, flint, stone, or 
bronze implement, I believe, in a single instance has ever been 
found in any of these barrows. 

It being my intention to return to England in the autumn of 
1867, 1 determined before doing so to excavate a barrow myself 
and to bring home the things found, and to see what the savants 
of Europe thought of them. I therefore selected the barrow of 
Wurreegaon, by far the largest in the country ; and the out-turn 
from it answered my expectations. The fruits of the excavation 
I have presented to the British Museum, where they are exhi- 
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bited in the prehistoric department. I have received the thanlcs 
of the Trustees for the presentation, and am assured that it is 
very interesting. 

I have the honour herewith to exhibit a sketch of the barrow, 
the excavation of which I now describe. 

The village of Wurreegaon is situated one mile west from the 
military cantonment of Kamptee, in the Central Provinces of 
India. It is the village to which the remains of the Nagpore 
(or Bhonslah) army fled after their final disaster at Nagpore in 
1817. It was pursued and surprised in a grove of mangoe-trees 
a quarter of a mile west of the village, by Sir John Doveton and 
Sir Richard Jenkins, where it suffered much, whilst the British 
loss was trifling. 

The stone circle lies a quarter of a mile east of the village ; 
the village, therefore, is situated equidistant between the battle- 
field and the stone circle or barrow. The patel, or head man of 
the village, told me that the village has only been on its present 
site some eighty years. It was formerly near the mangoe-grove, 
which would take the old village half a mile from the site of the 
barrow. The inhabitants of Wurreegaon have no tradition re- 
garding this mound : they imagine it a " Deo kuUa," or God's 
circle; that it has never been built on; that it is decidedly 
not of Bhonslah or Mahratta times; that it is not of the 
Mahratta's predecessors, the Goonds, whom, be it noted, many 
philologists, from their language, imagine to be of the first or 
Mongolian wave of immigration to this part of India. The people 
of Wurreegaon further said that the barrow may have been of 
the times of the " Gowlees," or Cowherds, that race of mystic 
shepherds which haunt the imaginations of Indians, Egyptians, 
and other Asiatic nations — still talked of, we read in Atkinson, 
in Siberia, and still daily read of in the " Prem Sagur," where 
Hindoo women are mixed up with the loves of their gods. The 
inhabitants of Wurreegaon are now chiefly of the Koombie, or 
labouring agricultural, class or caste, and have Brahmins with 
them. This colony arrived here, according to their books and 
traditions, 900 years ago, and arrived from the north. It is to 
be noted that 900 years ago, when Argans and Dravidians came 
to plant this spot, it waij held in no veneration, that it had 
no tradition, and that the site of the village then fixed on, and 
which has lasted to our day, was half a mile away from this 
antique prehistoric remain. Thus it seems deducible that we 
are not to expect information of the race of these barrow-raisers 
either from Sanskrit literature of that age and of this region, or 
from the traditions of such aboriginal races as the Goonds of 
Nagi^ore. 
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The barrow of Wurreegaon is a solitary one ; there is none 
other near it for a few miles, say four or five. It is four or five 
times as large as any other barrow I have met with in the 
Central Indian Provinces ; and I have seen hundreds there. It 
is 75 yards in circumference. It is somewhat oval-shaped, the 
north and south diameter being shorter than that of the east 
and west. It contains about 35,000 cubic feet of earth. The 
stones forming a circle round it are from 3 and 4 feet solid to 
30 feet solid, and from 1 to 4 feet high. In some parts there is 
a double circle of stones. The country round about does not 
indicate where these large stones and where this large quantity 
of earth came from. But it is to be observed that the country 
about is very undulating and cut up by ravines ; it is therefore 
to be presumed that the ancient excavations for the earth of this 
mound have been washed by the rains of ages into natural look- 
ing undulations. The accompanying sketch illustrates this. 

I selected the centre of the mound as the place for excavation. 
I excavated about 9 yards square, and commenced work on the 
4th July 1867. The earth was very hard and tenacious. On 
the 6th July, the third day of work, at 4 feet depth I came across 
a small piece of an earthen vessel or vase. This made the men 
work with hope ; they had begun to despair. At 5 feet depth I 
came across a regular jumble of earthen vessels, black and brown. 
The black ones were very fragile, and at once crumbled to dust. 
The brown ones, answering to Roman Samian ware, were thicker, 
stronger, and more tenacious ; and though they would not come 
out whole, in which state I found them, stiU many large pieces 
were secured. The black vessels had covers with a cone-like 
top to them. The earthen vessels had flat bottoms, 4 inches in 
diameter, whereon to stand steadily. Numbers of natives of all 
classes watched the excavation with much interest. Men from 
various parts of India were there ; and they told me that the 
cone-top covers and the flat bottoms were peculiarities of con- 
struction not now anywhere to be found in the " Ghurras" or 
"chatties" (i. e. earthen water- vessels of our time). I believe 
they are correct in the assertion. It was very interesting to 
watch these natives of varied creed, colour, and caste pass round 
these pieces of pottery and lay them down gently, saying " these 
belonged to some race of which we know nothing] we {i. e. our 
ancestors and ourselves) never used such vessels." At the same 
time, they acknowledged that the flat bottoms and the cone-top 
covers were far preferable to the rounded bottoms and saucer- 
shaped covers now in universal use in India. On this third day 
were also found some husks of cocoa-nut shells as strong and 
as good as if the nuts were of late growth, only that they were 
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ebon-black, whereas the natural colour is brown. These were 
found in very hard, dry clay, to which rain or moisture had never 
penetrated. Though I worked in the heart of the monsoon, or 
rainy season, the rain could not in the least penetrate the earth, 
so indurated had it become. The earthen vessels I found had 
been placed horizontally on the ground with regularity, thus : — 
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10 feet. 

On the 10th July 1867, which was my fourth day of excava- 
tion, I found the iron end of a plough — an agricultural utensil 
still in use by the natives, and termed by them " Nangur ke 
oolie." The village head man of Wurreegaon was an intelligent 
Mahratta Brahmin ; and his opinion was that the ploughshare- 
ends now in daily use are preferable to those found in this bar- 
row. This implement, like most of those found in the barrow, 
was tipped with steel ; it was found at the depth of 6 feet, or 
1 foot below the layer of earthen vessels. 

On the 11th July 1867 (i. e. on the fifth day of excavating), 
at about 6^ feet depth, I found the remains of a man. The bones 
went to dust as soon as touched ; but as some adhered to the firm 
black earth, they are preserved. Part of the skull, some teeth 
(one a molar one), are amongst the remains preserved. The 
body was 6 feet or 6 feet 1 inch long. The bones are of a large- 
skulled and large-boned person. It was horizontally laid in the 
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ground. The body lay thus with reference to the cardinal 
points : — 

N. E. 



W. S. 

On the right of the body, near the arm, was found an iron 
steel-tipped ploughshare-cud (No. 3 of the British-Museum ar- 
ticles) and another steel implement (No. 4 of the collection). 
On the left of the body were the iron and steel implements, 
Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 7\. On the chest were copper vessels, which 
broke to pieces on being touched ; on the cover of one of the 
copper vessels, which were about 5 inches in diameter, were 
figures represeuting geese, a snake, and a bird in alto relievo. 
Below the human remains the earth was much softer, the natural 
level of the country being found. The broken pieces of the 
copper vessels are in the Nagpore Museum. 

On the 13th July 1867 (that is, on the sixth day of exca- 
vating) was found, on the same level as the first body, a second 
body of about the same size, parallel to it and separated from it 
a yard or so. Its right leg was doubled horizontally on the knee, 
thus forming two sides of a triangle ; and in the aperture was 
found a frying-pan (figured. No. 12) ; and very similar utensils to 
this, called by the natives " Kurraie," are still in use with them ; 
the handles of this utensil are very neatly rivetted on. A wire 
ring of gold and alloy was found to the right of the body ; it is 
very large. The bones of both bodies, for the most part, are in 
the Nagpore Museum ; some few of the best, with the different 
things found, were given to the British Museum. A number of 
iron and steel implements and weapons (numbered from 14 to 35) 
were found to the right and left of this second body ; they are 
spoons, knives, plough-ends, a spatula, &c. On the chest of the 
body were again found two copper vessels with lids on them, 
which all broke to pieces on being touched. But from the inside 
of one of these copper vessels was extracted a pretty little copper 
ornament (figured. No. 26), the gem, I believe, of all that has 
as yet been found in these stone circular barrows of India. It 
has figures of geese ornamenting it. The goose was sacred to 
the early Buddhists of India ; but it is not therefore necessarily 
to be inferred that this barrow was erected over Buddhists. The 
contra argument is just as probable, viz. that when Buddhism 
arose in India the goose was then venerated. This ornament 
seems to be a cup-holder for an oil-lamp ; and if so, we here 
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see the prototype of those large brass lamps with figui-es of 
birds around them which are for sale in the bazars of all Indian 
cities. 

The first earthen vessels that were come across were from 




one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch in thickness ; whereas those 
last foundj viz. those deepest down, were in many instances half 
an inch thick. In material they differ from those in use in the 
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present day. In the present day they are made of pure clay; 
whereas those of the barrow were made from the fine gravel, 
such as is to be found in the adjoining Kurradie hiUs, a mile or 
so distant from the barrow. In this gravel there is much mica 
and talc. The earthen vessels evidenced that the raisers of the 
barrow were acquainted with the use of the potter^s wheel. 




The excavations on July the 13th, 1867 (i. e. on the seventh 
day), brought to light a few pieces of earthen vessels, which 
made me hope that more object^ would still be found; but 
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though I continued till I had got down 13 feet^ or some 5 feet 
below the bodies, nothing more was found. 

It is to be observed that this excavation has not brought to 
light any of those trough-like stone things which the late Mr. 
Hyslop found in so many of the barrows he excavated. Consi- 
dering how this the largest barrow that has been opened out is 
full of agricultural implements, there seems reason to conclude 
that these stone-like troughs of Mr. Hyslop were portable cattle- 
watering-troughs, such as are to be seen very generally in India 
alongside of village wells, and not, as is sometimes supposed, 
lidless sarcophagi. 

I have recounted the history of the excavation. Abler men 
than myself, from this and other accounts of excavations, will 
probably deduce and tell us, all in good time, who these Indian 
barrow-raisers were, and what relation they had to those of our 
own countiy. But I know how valuable it is to get the opinion 
of the original discoverers in all things. I thus briefly give my 
opinion on the raisers of tliis barrow. 

They were neither Buddhists nor Hindoos, or they would have 
burnt their dead. 

Yuvans {i. e. Greeks) are mentioned in Sanskrit history, and 
Christians in India have also been known to exist from apostolic 
times ; but no coins have been found in the barrows, which would 
have been the case had the raisers been either one or the other. 

It is a disputed point if writing was known in India before 
the Macedonian invasion, about 330 b.c. ; opinion tends to the 
belief of its non-existence. At least no one can show a tablet 
with written characters of Indian origin of an anterior date. So 
with money; the Greek authors mention money as in use in 
India when the Macedonians invaded India. The money is 
known to have been the " Kershas" mentioned by Menu; they 
are. punch-marked and have no characters, and passed by tale. 
The era of Menu may be put down as 1200 years b.c. The 
raisers of this barrow were civilized in a sense j but they had 
not, as far as we know, the use of written characters, which car- 
ries them up to 330 b.c. ; they had not the use of money, which 
carries them up to pre-Menuite times (i. e. 1200 b.c). 

Thus, I believe, they were neither Buddhists nor Hindoos, 
Greeks nor Christians. It seems probable they are of anterior 
date to 330 b.c, and possibly that they are of 1200 b.c 

It is very certain : — 

They were civilized. 

They were tall and strong. 

They were very numerous to have raised such a monument 
(demanding much time and labour) over two of their number. 

They made the best of steel. 
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They were agriculturists. 

They ate wheaten cakes and fried food. 

They burnt oil. 

They possessed goldsmiths. 

They rode horses. 

They drove carriages or chariots. 

They knew the use of the potter's wheel. 

They could give fair representations of animals and birds. 

They could smelt copper. 

They were traders, the cocoa-nut requiring to be carried 
350 miles in a direct line to them. 

And, by the instruments and articles they have left behind 
them, they appear to have been early (if not the earliest) users 
of many of those of a household economical nature which are to 
be seen in a more or less modilied form in general use now-a- 
days in India. 

They appear to have been men of peace. In the time of 
Buddha, about 600 b.c, there was very general peace ; and he 
sent some of his disciples to the Nagpore country to preach his 
doctrines to the people of these regions. But these Nagpore 
remains have no resemblance whatever to those of Behar or 
Megadha, which was Buddha's own country. I have seen them 
all, having been quartered in Behar in the midst of them, and 
having studied and examined them. Amongst them I found old 
Buddhist and Hindu Kersha coins ; in Nagpore nothing of the 
sort. Having seen the very oldest Buddhist remains, and also 
these prehistoric barrow remains of Nagpore, I am firmly im- 
pressed that the raisers of the barrows are by some centuries 
anterior to the age of Buddha. I can understand that it was to 
their descendants that the disciples of Buddha were sent. 

Numberless barrows have been opened, but no flint, or bone, 
or stone weapons have been found in them. 

The existence of iron and of steel (of steel of very great hard- 
ness too) is remarkable, but only proves the truth of old story. 
The Book of Genesis speaks of iron. The ruins of Babylon and 
Nineveh have produced and given us iron relics ; some are in the 
British Museum. The ' Shahnameh,' a Persian history compiled 
from the oldest sources, mentions the existence of iron in the 
Pashdadian dynasty, or that which preceded the race of Cyrus 
the Great. 

As far as I have seen the prehistoric remains of the ancient 
Europeans, of the men of the Cromlech and Kistvaen period, I 
find their dead buried below the level of the ground. But to 
place two dead bodies on the ground, and around them their 
agricultural, their household, their war, and their useful imple- 
ments, to place with them corn, oil, and water, and then to raise 
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over them a huge mound, and encircle it wdth large stones, 
can-ies our thoughts back to a period when the world was very 
different from what it has been for many ages past. Notwith- 
standing all that has been here said, the use of frying-pans 
&c., the modern shape of the spoons &c., makes me hesitate in 
authoritatively attributing these barrows to an ancient prehistoric 
race. I feel that there is great doubt in the whole matter. I 
am anxious to leara and to hear the opinions of those wiser 
than myself on this subject, for the purpose of guiding me in 
my future researches. And this is the reason why I have been 
induced to do myself the honour of reading this paper to you. 



Remarks, by Dr. Hookeb, oh Dr. Campbell's paper, p. 143. 

Dr. Hooker pointed out the peculiar position of Sikkim in its 
geographical, climatal, and political relations to Tibet, Bhotan, 
Nepal, and the British possessions. He called attention to the 
labours of Dr. Campbell, who, as Political Resident in those hills 
when they were first attached to British India, had made of 
what was previously a scantily inhabited out-district, covered 
with impenetrable jungle, an emporium of trade and a thriving 
settlement; citing also the eloge passed on Dr. Campbell's 
labours by Lord Napier of Magdala on a recent public occasion, 
who had himself served under Dr. Campbell in Sikkim. 

Dr. Hooker dwelt upon the recent introduction of tea- and 
cinchona-cultivation in Sikkim, and their rapid spread, and the 
importance of holding its passes into Tibet, as au outlet for the 
Indian trade into Tibet. He contrasted the productions and 
requirements of the countries north and south of the Himalaya, 
showing that Tibet was, and must be, dependent on India for 
its future development, and that, whether held by Russians or 
Chinese, they must buy from us the staples of living and 
clothing. The time, he said, should not be distant when Tibet, 
and, indeed, a great part of Central Asia, that was now supplied 
with tea grown several thousand miles off in China, would 
be supplied by that grown within sixty miles of them in Sikkim 
and elsewhere along the Himalaya — and that, for this, all that 
was wanted was the opening of the passes, of which those of 
Sikkim alone were available anywhere to the eastward of Ku- 
maon, in the North-western Himalaya. 



